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“Who  Will  Shape  Our  Future?” 

Asia  Bennett  suggests  in  her  address  printed  here 
that  we  must  be  active  in  shaping  it,  willing  to  be 
experimental,  open  to  new  understandings  and  new 
ways  of  working. 

In  the  review  of  Marjorie  Sykes’  book,  Quakers  In 
India,  we  are  introduced  to  a little  known  segment 
of  Quaker  history,  “a  series  of  sketches  of  real  peo- 
ple. . .(many  of  whom)  have  been  forgotten,  but  the 
questions  of  principle  and  policy  with  which  they 
struggled  are  still,  in  essence,  alive  today.” 

And  in  “Nurturing  the  Soul  Through  Relation- 
ships,” Jane  Mills  records  an  experience  of  a “blessed 
community”  which  came  together  at  the  West  Coast 
Conference  of  Friends  on  Religion  and  Psychology. 

Throughout  this  issue  as  a visual  theme  is  a sim- 
ple wildflower,  Trillium,  a wood  lily,  cause  for  “quiet 
celebration,”  the  earth  renewing  itself.  And  so  joined 
are  we  by  hope  and  resurrection  that  we  may  sing  — 

It  is  April 
,and  oh  the  lupine 

bluing  meadows  beside  buttercups. . . 

Shirley  Ruth 


A Gift  of  Trillium 

Artist/Friend  Mary  Lou  Goertzen,  Dead  wood 
Worship  Group,  Oregon,  writes  of  her  drawings 
included  in  this  issue: 

Cover  drawing  — “This  grouping  seemed  to  be 
making  its  own  composition.  I was  thinking  espe- 
cially of  all  my  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  when  I was 
doing  this  drawing.  It  was  really  a quiet  celebra- 
tion for  me  there  in  the  woods.” 
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AFSC  Faces  the  Future 

by  Asia  Bennett,  National  Executive  Secretary, 

AFSC  — Northern  California  Regional  Annual 
Meeting  2/28/81 

The  theme  for  today’s  gathering  “Who  will  shape 
our  future?”  is  posed  as  a question.  The  question 
mark  reflects  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  time. 

We  wonder  — what  is  ahead  for  our  country?  What 
influences  are  at  work  in  the  world  community? 
Political  events  loom  in  our  consciousness:  the  as- 
sumption of  power  by  a new  president  and  his  team, 
ominous  confrontations  in  Central  America,  a revival 
of  old  cold  war  attitudes,  ongoing  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  Poland.  Renewed 
East-West  tensions  become  the  excuse  for  escalating 
the  arms  race,  while  the  spectre  of  nuclear  holocaust 
waits.  “Who  will  shape  our  future?”  What  is  there 
to  ensure  that  we  have  a future?  On  all  sides,  there 
is  evidence  that  security  is  a preoccupation  — and  no 
wonder!  While  some  urge  that  superior  weapons  will 
make  us  safe,  or  that  we  must  intervene  in  El  Salva- 
dor to  avoid  the  spread  of  communist  influences  in 
this  hemisphere,  others  seek  a quick  fix  for  the  eco- 
nomic system  or  appeal  to  a narrow  interpretation 
of  religion  and  morality.  If  we  could  return  to  a 
more  hopeful  time,  if  events  were  more  under  our 
control,  if  only  the  United  States  could  be  certain 
of  our  power  in  the  world,  if  we  had  confidence 
that  the  economy  can  grow  and  expand,  if  adequate 


supplies  of  energy  were  not  at  risk,  if  - if  - if  - if! 

No  one  can  assuage  the  national  anxiety  on  any  of 
these  issues,  but  Americans  want  very  much  to  be 
reassured.  That  is  what  President  Reagan’s  victory 
is  all  about,  isn’t  it?  That  is  why  his  staggering  bud- 
get message  was  initially  responded  to  with  compli- 
ance by  Congress,  if  not  with  convincing  enthusiasm. 
There  are  plenty  of  Americans,  some  of  them  in 
Congress,  who  find  the  Reagan  prescriptions  for 
security  anxiety -producing  in  themselves.  I liked 
Morris  Udall’s  comment  on  the  tax  cut  proposals. 

He  said  “We’re  being  invited  to  jump  off  a high 
board  into  an  empty  swimming  pool,  and  are  pro- 
mised there  will  be  water  in  it  by  the  time  we  hit.” 
For  us  in  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
it  is  difficult  not  to  become  preoccupied  with  the 
probable  impacts  of  the  new  administration’s  deter- 
mination to  take  a tough  line  abroad,  increase  mili- 
tary preparation  and  cut  government  spending  for 
human  needs  at  home,  while  soft-peddling  federal 
responsibility  for  ensuring  social  and  economic 
rights  for  all  our  citizens.  We  should  be  concerned. 
But  I suggest  that  we  must  not  let  ourselves  become 
overly  fascinated  with  Reagan’s  plans,  because  the 
AFSC  has  its  own  work  to  do.  What  Reagan  does 
will  affect  us,  but  we  are  focused  on  goals  beyond 
this  administration. 

It  is  vital  that  as  we  look  ahead  at  the  world  of 
the  1980’s,we  remind  ourselves  of  the  principles 
that  undergird  our  work.  We  must  review  our  own 
experience,  examine  what  we  are  doing  and  why 
and  determine  where  our  vision  leads.  The  princi- 
ples we  start  with  are  as  clear  and  valid  as  they  were 
at  AFSC’s  birth  over  sixty -three  years  ago.  They 
have  been  stated  in  many  ways,  but  they  spring  from 
the  faith  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Friends 
speak  of  the  “Light  within”  or  the  “Divine  Seed” 
in  every  human  being.  Human  beings  can  know  what 
is  good  and  right  and  can  become  instruments  for  the 
transformation  of  human  society.  We  must  try,  as 
George  Fox  put  it  over  300  years  ago,  “to  live  in  the 
virtue  of  that  Life  and  power  that  takes  away  the 
occasion  for  all  wars.”  Quakerism  carries  a simple, 
revolutionary,  difficult  but  enormously  positive  mes- 
sage. The  AFSC,  which  was  started  in  1917  to  pro- 
vide “a  service  of  love  in  wartime”  is  one  expression 
of  the  Quaker  practice  of  putting  faith  into  action. 
We  have  changed,  and  grown  and  tried  many 
approaches  over  the  years.  As  with  any  human  en- 
deavor, the  Light  has  shone  more  clearly  through 
some  of  our  efforts  than  through  others.  We  are, 
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of  course,  a part  of  our  times,  swayed  by  passions 
and  fears,  not  immune  from  making  mistakes.  What 
is  important  is  our  willingness  to  be  experimental 
and  to  be  open  to  new  understandings  and  new  ways 
of  working. 

As  I think  about  AFSC’s  mission  in  the  1980’s,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  we  might  describe  our  goals  in  re- 
lationship to  human  rights:  economic,  political  and 
social  human  rights.  We  advocate  and  work  toward 
a just  social  order,  for  the  right  of  all  to  dignity  and 
self  determination,  a chance  to  be  healthy,  to  love, 
and  live  and  learn.  We  are  for  economic  human  rights 
that  allow  for  an  adequately  supported  existence, 
but  also  for  the  chance  to  do  meaningful  work,  to 
share  more  equally  in  the  responsibility  for  and  re- 
sults of  economic  systems.  We  speak  for  political 
rights,  a voice  in  government,  or  at  least  freedom 
from  tyranny  and  violence  condoned  by  govern- 
ment. We  can  support  expectations  that  govern- 
ments are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  their  peo- 
ple, all  their  people.  We  can  help  focus  on  the  in- 
creasing interdependence  of  all  the  world’s  people 
and  the  heightened  imperative  for  peaceful  solutions 
to  conflict. 

Obviously  it  is  easiest,  and  perhaps  most  appro- 
priate, to  translate  these  general  ideas  into  prescrip- 
tions for  AFSC’s  efforts  in  relationship  to  our  own 
government,  and  public  opinion  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  sometimes  faulted  for  our  willingness  to 
criticize  U.S.  government  policy  while  apparently 
overlooking  the  violations  of  human,  economic, 
social  and  political  rights  elsewhere.  While  we  must 
not  fall  into  the  trap  of  political  partisanship  on  any 
level,  from  local  to  international,  we  do  have  a spe- 
cial responsibility  to  “speak  truth  to  power”  in  our 
own  country.  And  so,  I expect  that  in  the  next 
months  and  years  we  will  be  considerably  occupied 
with  the  results  of  the  Reagan  policies,  with  efforts 
to  reshape  those  policies,  with  attempts  to  under- 
stand the  forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world.  My  plea  is  that  we  not  be 
merely  reactive,  that  we  not  “hunker  down”  as  a 
colleague  said  the  other  day,  but  that  we  recommit 
the  AFSC  to  our  small  but  special  role  in  the  world. 
As  we  seek  to  help  shape  the  future,  we  must  identi- 
fy our  particular  and  most  useful  roles  in  the  society 
of  our  time.  We  must  find  things  to  do  that  can  make 
a difference.  We  must  look  for  allies  among  those 
who  share  our  vision.  We  can  provide  opportunities 
for  other  perspectives  to  be  heard  and  provide  points 
of  reference  for  others  who  fail  in  optimism.  So,  I 


would  have  us  stride  out  into  the  melee  and  be  will- 
ing to  take  some  risks.  But  I would  also  have  us  ready 
to  make  hard  choices  and  be  realistic  about  where 
we  can  make  an  impact.  We  know  something  that 
may  not  be  as  clear  to  others:  that  there  is  no  secur- 
ity, except  as  human  beings  learn  to  live  in  right  rela- 
tionships with  each  other.  We,  in  the  AFSC,  we  as 
moral  and  caring  people,  can  be  instruments  to  car- 
ry out  the  practical  witness  that  is  characteristic  of 
our  Quaker  way . 

Now,  let  me  be  somewhat  more  specific  about  the 
issues  we  work  on,  how  these  are  translated  into  pro- 
gram initiatives  and  the  methods  we  use.  The  way 
we  work  is  important,  for  our  methods  spring  from 
our  principles. 

In  our  peace  education  work  we  cannot  help  but 
concentrate  on  the  imperative  of  disarmament.  We 
now  try  in  various  ways  to  convince  our  fellow  citi- 
zens and  our  government  that  resources  poured  into 
armaments  are  misused  and  that  armaments,  espe- 
cially nuclear,  lessen  our  security  rather  than  increase 
it.  Through  NARMIC,  our  internal  research  effort 
on  the  military -industrial  complex,  we  monitor  the 
extravagant  sales  and  providing  of  arms  around  the 
world.  We  engage  people  in  dialogue  on  the  hazards 
of  arms  manufacture  and  transport  in  their  own  com- 
munities as  we  have  done  at  the  Rocky  Flats  facility 
near  Denver  where  all  nuclear  triggers  are  made,  and 
the  project  on  the  transport  of  hazardous  nuclear 
wastes  in  the  Southeastern  U.S.,  or  we  analyze  eco- 
nomic tradeoffs,  as  the  Northern  California  region 
did  with  the  Mid-Peninsula  Conversion  Project.  We 
look  for  opportunities  to  work  in  coalition  with 
other  groups,  and  to  join  focused  campaigns  such 
as  the  current  effort  to  stop  the  MX  Missile  system. 
The  Quaker  United  Nations  Office  gives  an  avenue 
for  support  of  the  special  sessions  on  disarmament 
and  for  promoting  dialogue  within  an  international 
forum.  We  have  recently  sponsored  an  exchange 
visit  from  the  Soviet  Peace  Committee.  In  particu- 
lar situations,  such  as  the  tragic  drama  being  played 
out  in  El  Salvador,  we  call  on  our  own  government 
and  other  governments  not  to  pour  in  supplies  of 
arms  that  can  only  intensify  the  conflict  and  the 
suffering  of  the  Salvadorean  people. 

It  is  not  easy  to  work  for  disarmament  even  though 
the  atomic  clock  of  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists 
is  set  at  four  minutes  to  midnight.  Too  many  people 
are  afraid  of  aggression  from  outside  and  accept  the 
arms  race  as  the  price  of  security.  Many  of  the 
world’s  nations  have  opted  for  increased  military 
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might  for  whatever  reasons  of  ideology,  or  power, 
or  defense.  The  lessons  of  human  history  are  not 
reassuring.  And  yet  we  must  and  will  speak  out  of 
religious  pacifism,  a deep  and  enduring  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  security  in  arms.  We  must  find  ways 
to  convince  others.  As  I was  pondering  the  difficulty 
of  this  task,  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  cover  story 
in  the  March  issue  of  Quest  81  Magazine.  It  is  titled 
“How  to  Think  About  Nuclear  War”  and  is  an  inter- 
view with  weapons  expert  Richard  Garwin.  Garwin 
is  no  peacenik.  An  experimental  physicist,  an  IBM 
Fellow  and  a member  of  a high  level  Defense  Depart- 
ment think  tank,  he  has  become  convinced  that 
there  must  be  informed  public  debate  on  nuclear 
strategy  and  technology.  He  believes  there  must  be 
an  effective  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty,  he 
opposes  the  mobile-basing  system  for  the  MX  Mis- 
sile and  is  convinced  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a limited 
nuclear  war.  He  does  believe  in  improvement  of  con- 
ventional forces.  He  says:  “The  only  thing  nuclear 
weapons  are  good  for  and  have  ever  been  good  for  is 
massive  destruction  and  by  that  threat  deterring  nu- 
clear attack.  I am  absolutely  persuaded  that  strate- 
gic forces  are  a narcotic. . . In  other  words,  at  this 
point  it’s  easier  to  build  nukes  than  to  push  draft 
registration.”  I find  Garwin’s  ideas  interesting  for  a 
couple  of  reasons.  I presume  that  he  will  be  more 
convincing  to  much  of  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ment in  advocating  limitation  of  nuclear  forces  than 
we.  After  all,  he’s  an  expert  and  he’s  not  proposing 
total  disarmament.  Are  our  AFSC  and  Quaker  efforts 
more  or  less  effective  when  we  combine  the  pragma- 
tic approach  of  a Garwin  and  our  moral,  religious 
position?  How  do  we  identify  the  most  promising 
audiences,  alliances  and  tactics? 

Second,  how  do  we  choose  the  most  critical  issues 
for  our  work?  We  find  certain  issues  nearly  irresis- 
table  — but  hear  Garwin,  “It’s  easier  to  build  nukes 
than  push  draft  registration.”  How  do  we  identify 
the  most  important  issues  and  the  most  effective 
ways  to  work  on  them?  Last  weekend,  at  a Pendle 
Hill  Conference  on  the  “Peace  Testimony  in  a Vio- 
lent World”  three  categories  of  action  were  defined: 
witness,  personal  or  group,  withdrawal  from  an  evil 
system  (e.g.  tax  refusal),  and  strategic  campaigns  for 
dismantling  evil  systems.  Quakers  have  more  exper- 
ience in  witness  and  withdrawal.  Strategic  campaigns 
are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  systems  are 
stable,  and  may  become  unstable  as  dismantling 
begins.  Also,  action  at  this  level  requires  broad  mo- 
bilization of  others.  What  is  our  special  Quaker  and 


AFSC  contribution? 

Now,  by  focusing  on  disarmament  work,  I do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  this  will  or  should  be  AFSC’s 
primary  peace  education  effort.  The  search  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  in  the  Middle  East,  opposition 
to  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  concern  for  human 
rights  in  Central  America,  Korea,  Southeast  Asia 
and  other  efforts  for  reconciliation  through  the 
achievement  of  equality  and  justice  will  and  should 
continue  to  receive  much  of  our  attention.  We  have 
found  our  educational  work  in  the  United  States 
to  be  particularly  strengthened  and  focused  when 
we  are  able  to  speak  out  of  the  experience  of  our 
own  international  work  which  has  become  known 
for  its  effective  approaches  to  development  that 
help  empower  the  communities  it  serves.  Interesting- 
ly, this  has  resulted  in  substantial  financial  support 
from  government  and  church-related  foundations 
in  Europe . 

To  share  experiences  and  perspectives,  we  continue 
to  organize  informational  meetings  and  off-the-record 
dialogues  in  Washington,  at  the  UN  and  in  countries 
overseas  where  leaders  from  different  nations  can 
explore  ways  to  distribute  world  resources  equitably 
and  resolve  international  differences  peacefully.  We 
organize  study  tours,  such  as  the  recent  one  to  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean,  and  then  arrange  op- 
portunities for  the  returned  participants  to  speak 
and  involve  others  in  discussion.  Overseas  staff 
often  tour  and  speak  before  concluding  their  assign- 
ments. I know  that  Bob  Eaton  has  actively  shared 
the  insights  gained  in  accompanying  a relief  ship- 
ment to  Kampuchea  throughout  this  regional  area. 

I’ve  just  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a portion  of 
the  book  that  Lady  Borton  is  writing  about  her  per- 
iod as  health  services  administrator  on  Pilau  Bidong, 
an  island  off  the  Malaysian  coast  which  has  been  the 
receiving  center  for  Vietnamese  boat  people.  Lady 
was  sent  by  AFSC  to  work  with  the  Malaysian  Red 
Crescent  Society  in  the  UNCHR  administered  camp. 
She  speaks  Vietnamese,  as  she  worked  in  AFSC’s 
rehabilitation  project  in  Quang  Nai  during  the  Vietna- 
mese War.  Lady’s  reflections  on  the  present  suffer- 
ing of  the  boat  people  and  the  past  sufferings  of  Viet 
Cong  and  peasant  prisoners  accused  of  sympathizing 
with  the  enemy,  or  her  comparison  of  the  child 
burned  in  an  accident  in  Bidong  and  the  napalmed 
child  in  Quang  Nai  are  part  of  an  extraordinarily 
moving  story  and  one  with  a message.  She  speaks 
of  the  ugliness  and  violence  that  human  beings  in- 
flict on  each  other  and  of  compassion,  courage  and 
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love.  Lines  from  a Vietnamese  song  echo  through 
the  tale,  “Our  enemy  is  not  people  — if  we  kill  our 
brothers  whom  shall  we  live  with?” 

AFSC  workers  have  unusual  opportunities  in  other 
countries  and  in  the  United  States,  along  the  Mexico- 
US  Border,  with  Mapuche  Indian  people  in  Chile  and 
with  Northern  Cheyenne  people  in  Montana  to  share 
the  life  experiences  of  others  as  Lady  did.  It’s  not 
possible  to  walk  in  another’s  shoes,  but  I believe  we 
need  to  know  and  feel  as  directly  as  possible  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  others.  And  that  may  be 
the  best  antidote  to  abstractions  such  as  the  notion 
of  “moderately  repressive  regimes”  or  the  idea  that 
apartheid  is  gradually  being  moderated  in  South 
Africa.  AFSC  began  with  person-to-person  relief 
and  reconstruction  efforts.  Analysis,  searching  for 
the  root  causes  of  problems,  helping  to  identify  op- 
tions and  public  education,  the  attempt  to  influ- 
ence opinion  and  open  up  dialogue  as  well  as  off- 
the-record  efforts  toward  reconciliation  came  later. 
Each  of  these  approaches  is  valid  and  each  enhances 
the  others.  AFSC  needs  to  continue  to  work  at  the 
person-to-person  level,  because  human  beings  need 
opportunities  to  care  for  each  other,  because  we  can 
strengthen  the  individuals  and  communities  with 
which  we  work  and  because  these  practical  involve- 
ments add  power  to  our  other  messages. 

Sometimes  our  task  is  to  insure  that  voices  from 
poor  and  minority  communities  are  heard  directly 
by  government  or  other  decision-makers.  This,  in 
turn,  becomes  possible  because  of  our  own  engage- 
ment in  these  communities.  AFSC’s  community 
relations  work  was  born  in  the  Great  Depression,  in- 
tensified during  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  has 
fostered  the  efforts  of  poor  and  minority  citizens 
to  make  government  responsive  to  their  needs.  Pro- 
gress toward  any  national  consensus  on  economic 
and  social  rights  is  understandably  uneven  and 
government  human  needs  programs  are  far  from 
ideal  in  conception  and  impact.  However,  the  pre- 
sent mood  in  our  country,  especially  as  set  forth  in 
Reagan’s  budget  messages  is  alarming.  Apart  from 
the  bland  commitment  to  increased  arms  spending 
(guns,  whether  we  have  butter  or  not)  there  were 
three  themes: 

—Lifting  burdensome  regulations 
—“response  to  those  who  need  our  benevo- 
lence” 

—flexibility  in  the  use  of  federal  funds. 

Our  experience  suggests  to  us  that: 

—What  President  Reagan  calls  burdensome 
regulations  are  in  many  cases  critical  safe- 


guards to  health  and  equal  opportunity. 

What  progress  we  have  made  as  a nation 
in  these  areas  could  be  seriously  set  back 
by  the  Reagan  administration  approach. 

—What  President  Reagan  sees  as  “benevolence” 
to  be  shown  to  the  “truly  deserving  needy” 
is  instead  the  responsibility  of  citizens  to 
the  well  being  of  society,  a responsibility 
which  must  be  chiefly  expressed  through 
government  action  in  such  areas  as  housing 
and  education  assistance,  and  job  training 
and  employment.  These  are  not  acts  of 
kindness  or  charity  but  are  the  programs  of 
a responsible  government.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposes  not  to  reflect  that 
responsibility  in  government  action. 

—The  flexibility  implied  in  President  Reagan’s 
proposed  block  grant  to  state  governments 
reneges  on  the  accountability  of  the  federal 
government  for  the  proper  use  of  tax  dollars. 
Remember  the  Nixon  years  and  the  “New 
Federalism”? 

We  are  apprehensive  that  this  signals  a retreat 
from  a national  commitment  to  justice,  human 
rights,  dignity  and  welfare,  replaced  by  responsive- 
ness to  the  special  interests  of  the  comfortable  few. 
What  must  AFSC  do?  I hope  we  can  come  to  under- 
stand and  call  on  others  to  recognize  the  falseness 
in  the  rhetoric  of  “benevolence.”  Economic  rights 
analysis  is  already  on  our  agenda.  This  is  as  diffi- 
cult and  controversial  an  area  as  we’ve  ever  tackled. 
Our  committees  do  not  include  numbers  of  econo- 
mists and  those  we  have  consulted  or  otherwise 
heard  from  tend  to  disagree.  And  yet,  in  trying  to 
get  to  the  roots  of  human  problems  and  human 
rights,  our  programs  frequently  touch  on  economic 
issues.  In  a quick  listing  the  other  week,  as  part  of 
preparation  for  a Board  discussion,  we  identified  a 
couple  of  dozen  program  concerns  and  projects  with 
an  economic  theme  in  our  international,  peace  educa- 
tion and  community  relations  work.  Our  efforts  go 
beyond  immediate  activity  in  response  to  the  new 
administration’s  budget  slashing.  I think  this  will 
be  an  area  for  exploration  and  discussion  within 
AFSC,  perhaps  moving  toward  an  articulation  of  a 
Quaker  or  at  least  “principled”  AFSC  approach  to 
economic  human  rights.  Shared  understanding 
may  then  guide  future  program  work.  However, 
we  had  best  keep  in  mind  the  warning  of  a retiring 
Federal  Reserve  official,  as  Reagan  should,  that 
“economics  is  not  a science,  it’s  not  an  art,  it’s  a 
hazard.” 
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In  summary,  let  me  recapitulate  some  of  the  issues 
that  I think  may  be  important  for  us  as  an  organiza- 
tion over  the  coming  months  and  years.  Then  I’ll 
conclude  by  identifying  some  of  our  strengths  and 
capabilities  — for  I am  filled  with  optimism  and  en- 
thusiasm about  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. Among  the  issues  I’ve  mentioned,  I would 
reiterate  these  three: 

1 . The  imperative  and  opportunity  we  face  in 
working  for  disarmament.  For  Quakers  and  for 
AFSC  this  includes  a renewed  vision  of  the  Peace 
Testimony  as  the  wellspring  of  our  strategies  to  dis- 
mantle the  institutions  and  machinery  of  war. 

2.  A commitment  to  work  for  economic,  politi- 
cal and  social  human  rights  as  effectively  as  possible, 
using  the  tools  of  direct  assistance,  analysis,  educa- 
tion and  reconciliation. 

3.  The  challenge  to  ourselves,  our  compatriots 
and  our  government  to  understand  that  it  is  not 
benevolence  that  must  motivate  efforts  to  overcome 
poverty  and  discrimination,  but  that  we  are  respon- 
sible to  work  for  a national  commitment  to  justice, 
dignity  and  well-being  for  all. 

Among  our  strengths  is  the  ability  to  be  experi- 
mental and  not  doctrinaire.  We  can  be  pragmatic 
and  allow  for  changes  of  circumstance.  We  can  re- 
cognize that  the  interests  of  all  must  be  taken  into 
account  — not  one  side  only.  We  value  the  worth 
of  all  individuals.  We  are  firm  in  our  commitment  to 
change,  while  remaining  sensitive  to  what  happens 
to  people  as  the  result  of  change  or  the  failure  to 
change.  We  are  committed  to  making  AFSC  itself 
a mirror  for  the  ideals  we  hold  and  are  striving  to 
rid  ourselves  of  racism  and  sexism.  It  is  true,  I 
think,  that  people  in  all  ages  feel  themselves  to  be 
living  in  the  most  difficult  and  challenging  of  times. 
Thanks  to  my  colleague  Margaret  Bacon,  I’ve  recently 
been  learning  more  about  the  challenges  in  Lucretia 
Mott’s  life  and  work.  Lucretia  Mott  died  a hundred 
years  ago,  but  her  life  was  filled  with  work  for 
women’s  rights  and  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

With  pleasure  in  quoting  a Quaker  foremother,  let 
me  close  with  this  excerpt  from  Lucretia’s  address 
to  the  Mothers’  Peace  Festival  in  1876. 

“.  . .there  are  rumors  that  some  of  the  people 
will  demand  their  rights  by  force.  I hope  as 
lovers  of  peace,  for  there  is  not  true  peace  that 
is  not  founded  on  justice  and  right,  we  shall 
show  our  love  to  the  whole  people  without 
distinction  by  using  all  proper  means  to  obtain 
justice  and  by  a free  and  open  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  all . 


. . .1  want  there  should  be  a fullness  of  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  removing  mountains  on  the 
side  of  right.  If  we  believe  that  war  is  wrong, 
and  everyone  must,  then  we  ought  to  believe 
that  by  proper  efforts  on  our  part  it  may  be 
done  away  with.” 

A good  challenge,  I believe,  for  our  work  and  wit- 
ness in  the  1980’s. 


Nurturing  the  Soul  Through  Relationship 

by  Jane  Mills,  La  Jolla  Meeting 

For  three  days  in  mid-February  the  West  Coast 
Quaker  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology 
gathered  in  community  at  Ben  Lomond  with  Chris 
Downing  as  leader  — and  a blessed  community  it 
was.  We  listened  to  Chris,  to  each  other,  to  our- 
selves. We  spoke  and  laughed  and  danced  and  sang 
and  some  of  us  ate  too  much.  There  were  moments 
when  a flash  of  wordless  insight  drew  forth  shape 
out  of  clay,  bringing  a vision  newly  articulated.  Or 
a brave  moment  when  a writing  so  close  to  recent 
experience  was  read,  and  the  meaning  of  childhood 
security  was  palpable  to  all  who  heard.  Or  a verbal 
exchange  when  anger  was  clearly  expressed,  and  raw 
spots  unwittingly  touched.  Or  a tender  intimacy 
shared,  and  tangled  lives  unravelled  a bit  as  two  peo- 
ple were  newly  illumined.  All  this  and  more  were 
expressions  of  the  steering  committee’s  ongoing  com- 
mitment to  the  testimony  on  community. 

As  we  came  together  we  each  named  a relation- 
ship: to  a new  great  grandchild,  to  Ronald  Reagan, 
to  a spouse,  to  self,  to  God  — that  was  much  on  our 
souls.  Chris  Downing  provided  content  by  showing 
how  Greek  goddesses  and  gods  can  be  useful  to  us 
today.  Their  sometimes  single-faceted  personalities 
can  reveal  parts  of  ourselves  and  put  us  in  touch 
with  the  universally  human,  helping  us  to  see  that 
in  times  of  great  stress  we  are  not  unique  in  experi- 
encing pain.  Rather,  the  same  motifs  have  been 
playing  in  all  of  recorded  history.  Acknowledging 
that  she  can  know  experientially  only  as  a woman, 
Chris  spoke  primarily  of  women’s  relationships.  A 
way  to  understand  our  relationships  with  parents, 
siblings,  children,  sons,  fathers,  brothers,  lovers, 
spouses,  sisters,  mothers,  daughters,  friends,  mentors, 
students  is  to  see  that  at  different  times  in  our  lives 
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“Trillium  is  one  flower  I don’t  pick  or  put  into 
bouquets.  I take  my  pen  and  paper  and  go  into 
the  woods  to  draw.” 
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The  Gift  to  Be  Simple 

by  Mary  Millman,  Corresponding  Editor,  NPYM 
and  Multnomah  Meeting  and  Pattiebuff  Bear, 
Deadwood  Friends  Worship  Group,  OR 

Spring  in  Deadwood  is  heralded  by  the  Trillium. 

In  early  February  Mary  Lou  Goertzen  announced 
after  Meeting  that  she  had  spotted  her  first  Trillium 
of  the  year.  For  Mary  Lou  the  Trillium  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  flower  and  vegetable  world  hold  a signi- 
ficant place  in  her  art  work.  Her  reflections  began 
in  needlework  and  simple  watercolored  ink  drawings. 
Mary  Lou’s  wildflower  card  images  printed  in  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  Catalogue  caught  the 
attention  of  Jay  Block  of  the  Block  China  Corpora- 
tion. Now  portraits  of  Mary  Lou’s  Geranium, 
Trillium,  Wild  Iris,  Daisy  and  Rose  are  reproduced 
on  Portuguese  porcelain  dishware  and  are  sold  in 
fancy  stores  like  Gumps  in  San  Francisco  and 
Frederick  and  Nielson  in  Portland.  From  selling 
prints  at  Saturday  Market  to  illustrating  fine  china  — 
was  this  Mary  Lou’s  plan  for  success? 

Picture  artists,  Mary  Lou  and  Ernie  Goertzen,  are 
at  home  in  the  old  Deadwood  School  House  - 
sprouts  draining  in  jars,  millet-rice  crackers  baking 
on  the  cook-stove,  Ernie’s  babyhood  high  chair  wait- 
ing in  the  corner  for  young  visitors,  music  for  Friday 
night  choir  scattered  by  the  piano,  and  a box  of 
home-made  games  ready  for  anyone.  The  house  is 
basically  a tall  open  room  warmed  by  wood  stoves 
and  the  love  Mary  Lou  and  Ernie  share  with  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Now  picture  a New  York  City  cocktail  party  of 
porcelain  buyers  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Mary  Lou  (in  a long  skirt  made  by  a 
friend  and  a flower-printed  vest  complete  with  cot- 
ton sox  and  Chinese  satin  slippers)  plays  the  dulci- 
mer and  sings,  “Tis  a gift  to  be  simple.”  Later  a 
Texas  buyer  says  to  Mary  Lou  as  she  sips  tomato 
juice,  “No  one  could  stay  angry  eating  on  these 
dishes.” 

Sometimes  this  world’s  ideas  of  success  come 
unasked.  It  is  not  the  designing  of  expensive  china 
that  brings  Mary  Lou  satisfaction.  Her  peace  comes 
from  sharing  her  most  precious  gift  — the  gift  to  be 
simple. 


“This  is  the  first  Trillium  drawing  I have  done 
this  year.  In  the  woods  behind  my  house  is  a very 
special  place  where  Trillium  especially  like  to 
grow.  This  year  for  the  first  time  I have  watched 
them  come  up  through  the  dead  leaves  — and  even 
in  this  drawing  the  flower  is  still  not  quite  open.” 
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(Nurturing:  Cont.  from  page  111), 

we  are  different  goddesses  (and  gods,  perhaps).  Hera 
is  the  wife,  fully  performing  that  role;  Athena,  the 
intellect  in  the  world;  Aphrodite,  the  lover  who 
gives  herself  out  of  wholeness;  Ariadne,  the  helper 
of  Theseus,  who  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  laby- 
rinth; Artemis,  who  in  choosing  women,  chooses 
herself  and  comes  into  a more  complete  sense  of 
wholeness. 

Small  groups  provided  opportunities  for  fuller, 
more  intimate  sharing  of  ourselves.  One  question, 
in  two  parts,  emerged  in  many  ways  throughout  the 
weekend.  In  what  way  have  I been  wounded  in  a 
relationship  and  how  has  that  wound  been  a gift? 
And,  what  gift  have  I been  given  in  a relationship 
and  how  has  that  gift  been  a wound?  In  Meeting 
for  Worship  when  the  spectre  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion arose,  we  were  reminded  that  everything  works 
for  good  for  those  who  love  God.  Coming  closer  to 
a realization  of  the  preciousness  of  our  love  for  each 
other  and  for  God,  could  we  realize  a blessing  even 
in  that  wound?  This  three  days  was  a time  set  apart, 
and  yet  the  world  we  live  in  was  never  far  away. 

Where  words  would  not  encompass  our  experi- 
ence we  used  ritual.  Graced  by  clear  skies  Sunday 
night,  we  walked  two  by  two  in  silent,  candle-lit 
processional  up  the  hill  to  Casa  de  Luz,  the  meet- 
ing room  that  seems  to  float  above  treetops.  In  sim- 
ple dance  and  song  we  expressed  our  link  with  each 
other  and  the  Eternal.  “I  am  a wave,  Make  me 
the  sea.” 

Christopher  Beck  distilled  the  conference  for  us 
in  praising  the  mystery  of  the  strands  of  each  of  us, 
our  pain,  our  love,  as  they  become  woven  together 
in  a pattern,  within  each  person  and  in  the  whole 
group,  forming  a picture.  Yet  the  picture  always 
remains  hidden  and  mysterious.  The  process,  too, 
is  a mystery;  we  seek  to  further  the  process,  yield 
to  it,  move  with  it.  We  come  into  balance  and  out 
of  it.  We  come  into  awareness  and  out  of  it.  We 
dance  the  awareness  of  the  labyrinth  of  our  lives, 
sometimes  touching,  sometimes  in  solitude.  The 
pattern  remains  mysterious,  yet  in  heightened  mo- 
ments such  as  these,  with  a certainty  that  may  in 
other  times  elude  us,  we  know  the  pattern  is  always 
present.  Here  lies  the  nurturing  of  our  souls. 


Representative  Committee  — Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  - February  28,  1981 

by  Ellie  Foster,  Clerk,  PYM 

The  charge  to  the  PYM  Representative  Commit- 
tee is  to  make  plans  for  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
that  is  what  we  did.  Someway,  during  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  plan  became  more  than  careful 
piecing  together  of  committee  reports  and  took  on 
a life  of  its  own  as  we  were  moved  by  it.  The  Meet- 
ing often  felt  covered,  and  a theme  emerged  from 
among  us  without  intention  on  our  part.  As  we  lis- 
tened to  the  thoughtful  reports  of  Committee  clerks 
and  heard  the  concerns  of  Meetings,  we  heard  over 
and  over  (voiced  one  way,  then  another)  a yearn- 
ing to  be  gathered  into  the  spiritual  basis  of  our  life 
and  work  which  we  understood  to  be  the  real  task 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  this  year. 

Committees  had  been  asked  to  bring  their  requests 
for  plenary  session  time  at  Yearly  Meeting  in  the 
form  of  specific  items  or  concerns  to  engage  us  in 
our  business  together.  A medley  followed:  Peace 
Committee-asked  for  time  to  consider  together  the 
religious  base  and  mission  of  the  Peace  Committee: 
“How  can  the  Society  say  ‘Yes’  to  the  Ocean  of 
Light  which  can  disarm  us  of  the  need  to  rely  on 
violence,  can  enable  us  not  to  fear;  and  how  can  we 
explain  this  trust  in  the  spirit  to  the  world?”  The 
Social  Order  Committee  asked  to  continue  in  plen- 
ary session  with  the  search  it  undertook  in  its  fall 
workshop : “Finding  the  Quaker  vision  for  social 
order.”  Young  Friends  reported  they  would  like  to 
develop  a panel  to  discuss  how  we  bring  our  faith 
into  daily  life.  The  Discipline  Committee  asked  for 
plenary  session  time  to  help  it  consider  the  Faith 
and  Practice  of  family  life  and  new  relationships. 
Representative  Committee  last  year  charged  us  to 
examine  together  in  plenary  session  our  experience 
with  drugs  and  alcohol.  Friend  in  the  Orient  Com- 
mittee asked  for  time  to  alert  us  to  happenings  on 
the  Pacific  Rim.  Increasing  awareness  of  Friends’ 
needs  for  one  another  led  to  a recommendation  for 
fuller  PYM  representation  to  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  and  we  approved  sharing  a 
plenary  session  with  AFSC  on  “How  We  Can  Help 
One  Another.”  These  were  all  considered  and  ap- 
proved for  the  Yearly  Meeting  agenda. 

Specific  concerns  were  brought  to  us:  Santa  Cruz 
Meeting  and  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  asked 
our  attention  to  El  Salvador  and  Central  America; 
San  Jose  Meeting,  to  the  problems  of  human  need 
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under  the  current  national  administration;  Palo  Alto 
Meeting,  to  the  Middle  East.  These  concerns  will 
be  presented  early  in  the  week  at  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Special  Interest  Session,  and  if  minutes  grow 
from  that,  they  will  be  brought  to  plenary  session 
for  consideration.  Friends  will  be  encouraged  to 
inform  themselves  wisely  on  these  concerns  before- 
hand so  that  our  consideration  can  be  fruitful. 
(Meetings  should  forward  their  minutes  of  concerns 
to  Friends  Bulletin  for  publication  in  advance  of 
PYM.) 

Undergirding  all  of  this  was  the  desire  for  a distinc- 
tively spiritual  approach  to  our  commitments,  and 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  was  requested 
to  find  ways  to  bring  this  to  our  minds  at  Yearly 
Meeting,  perhaps  aided  by  a speaker  or  a panel. 

These  are  the  notes  of  the  melody  we  will  hear 
at  Yearly  Meeting  this  year.  The  expectations  are 
more  explicit  than  they  have  been  in  some  past 
years.  Representative  Committee  took  more  active 
responsibility  in  sorting  out  what  was  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  will  be  up  to  the  Agenda  Review  Committee 
in  mid-May  to  set  these  agenda  items  into  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Schedule.  Additional  Friends  bodies  still 
wishing  plenary  session  time  should  write  to  the  PYM 
clerk  or  assistant  clerk  before  May  15th,  so  that 
time,  if  possible,  can  be  held  open  for  them  pending 
Representative  Committee  approval  in  August. 

Representative  Committee  also  had  immediate 
practical  tasks.  We  acted  on  behalf  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  approve  the  following  interim  appointments: 
Franklin  Zahn  as  clerk  of  Peace  Committee,  Walter 
Klein  as  clerk  of  Finance  Committee,  Gordon 
Bernstein  as  Assistant  to  the  Arrangements  Clerk, 
and  Margaret  Brooks  as  Reading  Clerk,  1981 . We 
recommended  Saint  Mary’s  College,  Moraga,  for  the 
1982  site  for  Yearly  Meeting  in  August,  and  enlarged 
the  Site  Committee,  reemphasizing  its  task  of  seek- 
ing long-term  solutions  to  a permanent  PYM  Site. 

Most  immediately,  we  considered  prayerfully  the 
choices  of  site  for  1981.  We  looked  longingly  at  the 
beauty  and  greater  geographic  centrality  of  Santa 
Cruz,  but  found  the  logistical  problems  and  expenses 
for  families  and  the  childrens’  programs  too  great 
there,  not  in  the  best  interest  of  Yearly  Meeting  as 
a whole.  Therefore  we  approved  Chico  as  the  site 
for  1981  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Friends  who  wish 
to  develop  alternative  food  arrangements  were  asked 
to  make  plans  well  in  advance  and  to  communicate 
with  the  Arrangements  Clerk  about  them. 

PYM  is  not  programed.  This  means  our  task  in 


planning  for  it,  and  our  task  in  participating  in  it, 
is  to  see  that  we  are  open,  indeed,  for  light  to  come 
to  us,  disciplined  enough  for  it  to  find  its  way 
through,  and  ready  for  the  winds  of  the  spirit  to 
move  us. 


Sharing  from  Ministry  and  Oversight 

by  Martha  Dart,  Clerk,  PYM  M & O Committee 

Ministry  and  Oversight  would  like  to  share  some 
of  their  concerns  with  PYM  Friends  as  a whole. 

1 . Marriage  under  the  care  of  the  Meeting:  One 

of  the  concerns  brought  to  us  was,  “What  does  marri- 
age under  the  care  of  the  Meeting  mean?”  So  often 
couples  married  in  the  Meeting  move  away  from  the 
area  and  the  distance  makes  sustained  caring  by  the 
Meeting  difficult.  M and  0 suggests  the  following 
proposal:  Although  Meeting  is  charged  generally 
with  nurturing  the  marriage  relationship,  it  may  be 
helpful  for  each  couple  to  have  a special  arrange- 
ment with  one  or  two  members  of  the  Meeting  who 
take  on  roles  similar  to  godparents.  This  would  indi- 
vidualize responsibility  and  focus  more  specifically 
the  “care  of  the  Meeting.” 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Music:  M & 0 would  like  to 
encourage  the  Ministry  of  Music  at  Yearly  Meeting. 
We  would  like  to  invest  in  books  such  as  Songs  of 
the  Spirit  and  have  special  times  set  aside  for  group 
singing  in  a specific  place.  We  also  need  to  find  song 
leaders  — perhaps  a different  one  each  day. 

3 . Memorial  Minutes:  We  would  like  to  remind 
meetings  that  Memorial  Minutes  should  not  be  read 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting  Memorial  Meeting  for  Worship 
when  we  remember  those  who  have  died  during  the 
year.  We  suggest  that  Memorial  Minutes  be  handed 
to  PYM’s  clerk  of  M and  0 prior  to  that  session. 

4.  Financial  Needs:  There  has  been  concern 
about  the  number  of  checks  that  bounced  at  Yearly 
Meeting  — sometimes  more  than  once.  We  need  to 
think  about  some  of  the  broader  financial  issues  con- 
nected with  attending  Yearly  Meeting  — such  as 
being  willing  to  ask  for  financial  help  when  needed 
and  the  option  of  Monthly  Meetings  assisting  indivi- 
duals financially  to  go  to  Yearly  Meeting. 

5 . The  Fund  for  Concerns  presently  has  $859  in 
it.  There  has  been  one  application  which  was  with- 
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drawn  because  of  lack  of  real  need  for  the  money, 
and  another  application  in  process,  which  will  need 
approximately  $1400.  It  is  important  to  have  money 
in  the  Fund  when  requests  are  made  and  individual 
Friends  and  Meetings  are  encouraged  to  contribute. 

6.  Drugs  and  Alcohol:  As  Friends  who  were  at 
PYM  last  summer  may  recall,  in  view  of  response 
made  to  the  letter  M and  O sent  out  to  Meetings 
about  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  at  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  the  concern  brought  up  at  our  opening  ses- 
sion about  being  tender  with  one  another,  M and 

0 felt  that  it  would  be  helpful  if,  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  Friends  in  their  individual  Meetings  would 
discuss  among  themselves  the  use  of  drugs  and  alco- 
hol socially,  in  business  affairs  and  in  their  private 
lives.  Claremont  Meeting’s  Ministry  and  Counsel 
Committee  has  already  experimented  with  a dia- 
logue form  of  sharing  on  this  subject  and  six  groups 
in  the  Meeting  have  been  formed  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  questions  found  to  be  the  most  helpful 
were:  1)  What  has  been  our  individual  experience 
in  feeling  pressured  either  socially  or  professionally 
to  go  beyond  the  limitations  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves in  the  use  of  drugs  and/or  alcohol?  How  have 
we  handled  this?  (These  limitations  are  ones  we 
each  set  individually  for  ourselves  and  may  be  dif- 
ferent for  each  person.)  2)  There  are  external  pres- 
sures (e.g.  peer)  and  internal  pressures  (psychologi- 
cal). What  part  does  each  play  in  our  own  experi- 
ence? 3)  What  is  the  religious  basis  for  considera- 
tion of  the  use  or  misuse  of  drugs  or  alcohol?  4) 

4)  What  has  been  our  experience  with  the  use  of 
prescription  drugs  or  other  medications?  5)  What 
other  kinds  of  excesses  are  we  tempted  to  indulge 
in?  How  do  we  handle  this?  6)  When  in  our  exper- 
ience does  an  excess  become  an  addiction?  These 
are  ways  for  Friends  to  prepare  for  Yearly  Meeting 
at  which  Young  Friends  and  M & O are  planning  a 
panel  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 
This  will  include  both  factual  information  and  var- 
ious attitudes  on  the  subject. 

7.  The  question  of  PYM’s  relationship  to  Friends 
General  Conference  and  Friends  United  Meeting 
was  turned  over  last  summer  to  M and  0.  We  invited 
Ferner  Nuhn  to  our  November  meeting  to  give  us 
the  background  material  we  needed,  and  after  con- 
siderable pondering  and  discussion  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  was  “Let’s  not  create  another  layer”  — that 
is,  any  more  responsibilities  both  financial  and  per- 
sonal for  PYM.  M and  0 recommends  keeping  the 
present  arrangement  involving  encouragment  of  ex- 
change of  delegates.  We  do  encourage  individual 
meetings  to  contribute  to  Friends  General  Confer- 
ence and  to  use  their  very  helpful  materials. 


8.  Subcommittees  of  M and  O:  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Nominating  Committee,  the 
selection  of  the  subcommittee  of  Sharing  Groups 
was  turned  over  to  M and  0 who  will  take  such 
groups  under  their  care  and  appoint  a member  of  M 
and  O or  create  a subcommittee  to  meet  the  needs 
for  Sharing  Groups  in  the  future. 

M and  0 feels  that  since  the  Worship-Fellowship 
Committee  is  also  a sub-committee  of  M and  0,  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  M and  0 to  select  the  mem- 
bers of  that  sub -committee  as  well.  This  has  been 
discussed  with  Kitty  Barragato  and  Susanna  Calderon 
who  both  agreed  that  this  would  be  a helpful  proce- 
dure. Since  at  the  bottom  of  P.  47  in  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice it  states  that  Yearly  Meeting  shall  appoint  this 
subcommittee,  the  change  will  need  the  approval 
of  Representative  Committee. 


Book  Review 

by  Martha  Dart,  Claremont  Meeting 

Quakers  in  India:  A Forgotten  Century,  by 
Marjorie  Sykes  (George  Allen  and  Unwin  $12.95) 

Quakers  in  India  is  a book  about  people  — people 
with  Quaker  connections  who  were  involved  with 
India  in  the  pre -independence  years.  The  reader 
is  caught  up  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  as  she 
pursues  one  small  clue  after  another  in  true  detective 
story  fashion.  She  gives  fascinating  descriptions  of 
many  forgotten  people  with  their  courage  and  vi- 
sion as  well  as  their  human  foibles. 

Marjorie  Sykes’  50  years  of  living  in  India  with 
her  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  its  spiritual  and 
cultural  heritage,  her  association  with  Tagore  and 
Gandhi  and  C.F.  Andrews,  and  her  own  scholarly 
approach  to  history  — Indian,  English,  and  Quaker  — 
combine  to  give  the  book  a unique  flavor. 

The  prologue  tells  us  how  the  1 7th  century  paved 
the  way  for  future  encounters  between  Quakers  and 
India.  We  are  told  of  the  similarity  between  bhakti- 
yoga  (loving  personal  devotion)  and  the  inward  ex- 
perience of  Quakerism.  Both  broke  through  the 
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social  barriers  of  class  and  caste  and  sex.  Devotees 
in  India  travelled  thru  India  much  as  Quaker  “pub- 
lishers of  Truth”  travelled  through  England. 
Tukaram,  a Marathi  poet  saint  was  a contemporary 
of  George  Fox  and  the  writings  of  the  two  men 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  same  Source. 

It  wasn’t  until  1815, however,  that  the  first  Qua- 
ker-owned ship  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta 
during  the  height  of  the  Napoleonic  struggle.  There 
appeared  to  be  guns  on  deck  but  on  closer  inspec- 
tion they  were  found  to  be  only  wooden  logs  — 
“Them’s  Quaker  guns,”  the  crew  explained. 

The  man  who  originally  interested  Quakers  in 
India  affairs  was  a Cornish  sea-captain,  James  Silk 
Buckingham,  who  learned  Quaker  values  from  his 
mother  who  was  of  Quaker  stock.  After  reaching 
Calcutta  in  command  of  an  Arab -owned  ship  with 
a cargo  of  Arab  horses,  he  was  asked  to  go  next  to 
Zanzibar  for  a cargo  of  slaves.  This  he  would  not 
do,  and  he  resigned  his  command.  Because  of  his 
integrity  and  high  principles,  he  was  asked  to  start 
a good  independent  newspaper  in  Calcutta  and 
started  the  Calcutta  Journal.  His  writing  too  often 
“set  the  Ganges  on  fire”  for  good  causes,  and  he  was 
eventually  expelled  from  the  country.  However, 
he  continued  his  writing  and  speaking  on  India’s 
behalf  in  England  and  influenced  many  people 
there  in  the  cause  of  India’s  poor.  British  Friends 
became  involved  in  the  concerns  of  indentured  labor, 
opium  traffic  and  the  colonial  system  in  general. 

We  hear  of  Rachael  Metcalfe,  an  English  Quaker 
woman  of  humble  origin,  whose  concern  was  “to 
dwell  among”  the  people  of  India  “on  terms  of 
equality,  teaching  and  helping  in  the  routines  of 
daily  life.”  She  and  Irena  and  Elkanah  Beard,  a 
young  American  Friend  who  had  refused  to  fight 
in  the  Civil  War  but  had  given  care  to  sufferers  on 
both  sides,  established  a friendly  home  in  Benares, 
perhaps  the  first  Quaker  center  in  India.  Later 
Rachael  settled  in  the  Hoshangabad  area  under  the 
Friends  Foreign  Mission  Association  where  Quaker 
work  has  continued  to  the  present  — later  under  the 
Friends  Service  Council,  and  now  under  Quaker 
Peace  and  Service. 

There  was  also  George  Swan,  the  gypsy -born  Qua- 
ker who  could  neither  read  nor  write  but  who  fiddled 
and  sang  among  the  tribal  people  and  treated  them 
with  “the  levity  of  love”:  “laughed,  sang,  and 
scolded”  and  tried  to  right  their  injustices.  The 
attitude  of  these  Friends  contrasted  with  the  more 
evangelical  missionary  fervor  of  other  Friends  in 


Hoshangabad  where  the  main  concern  was  to  save 
souls. 

In  1896-7,  the  devastating  famine  in  north  and 
central  India,  including  the  Hoshangabad  district, 
had  a lasting  effect  on  Quakers  in  those  areas.  Qua- 
kers in  the  mission  field  at  that  time  saw  the  famine 
as  “an  act  of  God”  so  that  people  could  be  drawn 
to  Christianity.  This  continued  later  in  the  bring- 
ing up  of  orphans  whose  parents  didn’t  survive  the 
famine,  to  become  evangelical  Christians.  Many  mid- 
India  Friends  today  are  descendents  of  these  or- 
phaned children. 

As  Friends’  work  was  developing  in  Hoshangabad, 
a very  different  kind  of  Quaker  group  continued  to 
exist  in  Calcutta.  In  1843,  an  Indian  of  Portuguese 
descent,  William  Gaumisse,  was  seeking  fresh  light 
and  came  upon  Barclay’s  Apology,  Thomas  Clarkson’s 
Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Joseph 
Gurney  in  one  of  the  second-hand  bookstalls  of 
Calcutta.  In  the  Calcutta  of  the  1830’s  and  40’s,  new 
ideas  and  changes  taking  place  in  that  traditional 
society  were  exciting  the  youth.  Barclay’s  philoso- 
phy captured  the  Calcutta  seekers,  and  a Quaker 
group  was  formed  that  lasted  until  about  1896,  de- 
spite not  getting  the  help  they  asked  for  from  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting.  The  social  hierarchy  of  the 
British  in  India  in  those  days  and  the  evangelical 
slant  of  the  British  Quakers  then  in  Calcutta  dis- 
couraged the  little  Quaker  group,  and  it  finally 
disappeared. 

Over  the  years,  ex-patriate  Quakers  have  come  to 
India  in  a variety  of  professions,  identifying  them- 
selves with  India’s  needs  and  aspirations,  and  have 
“proceeded  as  way  opened”  both  to  contribute  and 
to  be  enriched  in  spirit.  What  emerges  is,  as  the 
author  hopes,  “a  series  of  sketches  of  real  people 
in  all  their  varied  individuality  . . . (many  of  whom) 
have  been  forgotten,  but  the  questions  of  principle 
and  policy  with  which  they  struggled  are  still,  in 
their  essence,  alive  today.” 

This  review  is  of  necessity  just  a glimpse  of  the 
riches  of  this  book.  People  with  a special  interest 
in  India  will  surely  want  to  read  it,  and  Friends  them- 
selves will  find  that  it  describes  a seldom  known  seg- 
ment of  Quaker  history.  But  in  addition,  anyone 
interested  in  people  and  their  relationships  will 
find  here  a fascinating  story. 

[The  AFSC  bookstore  in  Pasadena,  980  N.  Fair 
Oaks,  91 103  and  San  Francisco,  2160  Lake  St., 

94121  carry  Quakers  in  India.  ] 
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Mexico  City  Report  to  Representative 
Committee 

Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting  sends  loving  greet- 
ings to  the  Representative  Committee  and  our  prayers 
that  its  work  may  produce  a meaningful  experience 
for  us  all  at  Yearly  Meeting. 

Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting  has  been  reviewing 
the  relationship  between  the  Meeting  and  the  Mexi- 
can Friends  Service  Committee.  We  have  found  it 
necessary  to  redefine  the  objectives  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  to  restructure  it  so  that  its  work  may  more 
clearly  reflect  our  Quaker  spirit.  We  have  had  a num- 
ber of  meetings  with  the  staff.  The  problem  seems 
to  be  that  policy  decisions  are  being  made  without 
consulting  Quakers.  We  feel  that  the  Committee  is 
doing  an  excellent  job,  but  that  we  should  have  more 
policy  control. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  rising  cost  of  travel. 

We  suggest  that  in  the  future  Mexico  City  Monthly 
Meeting  could  abstain  from  sending  someone  to  the 
Representative  Meeting  and  could  send  our  reports 
and  concerns  by  mail.  This  would  allow  us  to  pro- 
vide more  travelling  money  for  one  trip  only,  to 
send  a couple  to  Yearly  Meeting. 

Last  September  we  held  our  General  Reunion  of 
Friends  in  Mexico,  in  Jaumave,  Tamaulipas,  which 
was  attended  by  some  representatives  from  Guate- 
mala, Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Colombia  and  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  holding  these  Meetings  every 
18  months  for  the  last  22  years,  building  a loving 
relationship  among  silent  and  pastoral  Friends. 

Currently,  in  the  same  area,  representatives  of 
the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  are 
meeting  to  plan  the  1982  Triennial  Meeting  in  Kenya, 
the  theme  of  which  will  be  Mission  and  Service. 

Our  Meetipg  continues  to  grow  — slowly  in  num- 
bers, richly  in  spirit.  We  meet  regularly  to  have  a 
light  supper  and  talk  over  our  concerns  and  to  share 
our  thoughts  on  various  subjects  such  as:  queries, 
living  with  oneself,  simplicity,  peace,  outreach,  etc. 

Our  First-day  school  functions,  although  there  are 
few  pupils  — about  5. 

We  continue  to  collect  funds  for  reconstruction 
work  in  Nicaragua,  which  are  channeled  through 
Friends  in  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica. 

We  have  not  considered  presenting  our  concerns 
in  the  form  of  an  interest  group,  but  we  do  feel  that 
Yearly  Meeting  might  want  to  be  aware  that  we 
have  them,  and  might  want  to  hold  them  to  the 
Light. 

Corinne  Hernandez,  Clerk 
Eduardo  Ortega,  Representative 


Letters 

Dear  Friends, 

As  a suggestion  for  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
the  general  outlook  concerning  peace  and  our  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  I recommend  the  magazine,  Soviet 
Life,  Feb.  ’81  issue,  page  26  in  which  a recent  visit 
to  the  United  States  by  Soviet  Peace  Committee  mem- 
bers under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  is  described  by  Academician 
Fyodorov.  “The  arms  race  must  be  stopped.  . . I 
deeply  believe  that  by  joint  efforts  people  can  safe- 
guard peace  and  prevent  nuclear  catastrophe.” 

John  Ullman,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 


Dear  Friends: 

Violence  is  increasing  in  Guatemala.  Every  day 
we  get  reports  of  kidnappings  and  assassinations. 

The  violence  is  from  both  the  Left  and  the  Right  - 
the  latter  buoyed  up  by  the  expectation  of  more 
military  aid  from  the  United  States.  Ann  Stever’s 
appraisal  of  the  AFSC  visit  to  South  Africa  applies 
to  Guatemala:  “Our  strongest  conclusion  is  that 
the  longer  fundamental  change  is  delayed  the  greater 
the  level  of  violence  will  be.” 

We  face  the  disturbing  fact  that  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  OXFAM,  Friends  World 
College,  World  Neighbors,  the  Farm,  and  World  Vi- 
sion Regional  have  left  or  are  leaving  the  country, 
some  of  them  to  Costa  Rica. 

But  it  still  seems  possible  to  continue  the  Friends 
Scholarship  Program,  making  grants  in  particular  to 
Indian  students  preparing  for  professional  careers 
and  who  are  committed  to  provide  leadership  in  their 
their  own  rural  communities.  All  grants  are  in  the 
form  of  no-interest  loans,  to  be  repaid  when  the  stu- 
dent graduates  and  is  employed. 

So  we  ask  you  to  help  53  students  in  1981 . 

Almost  every  day  come  sad  letters  from  students 
who  cannot  continue  school  without  outside  help. 

We  can  accept  only  a few.  Basic  support  for  a per- 
son studying  in  the  capital  has  risen  from  $50  a 
month  to  $90.  And  often  the  commitment  we 
make  is  for  five  or  six  years  — until  studies  are 
finished. 

Tax-deductible  contributions  may  be  sent  to  us 
via  Betty  Peckham,  Treas.,  Orange  Grove  Friends 
Meeting ,1110  Armada  Drive , Pasadena , C A 91103. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to:  Orange  Grove 
Friends  Meeting. 
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Please  write  us  if  you  wish  to  “adopt”  a student 
by  sending  a monthly  contribution,  exchanging  let- 
ters if  you  wish.  Friends  Meetings  may  prefer  to 
arrange  “adoptions”  through  Right  Sharing  of 
World  Resources  in  Philadelphia. 

Yours  for  an  end  to  violence  — everywhere. 

Trudie  and  Tom  Hunt 

Guatemala  Friends  Scholarship  Committee 

Apartado  Postal  29-C,  Guatemala 


Southern  California  Midwinter  Fellowship 
February  7 and  8,  1981 

by  Wilma  Gurney,  Westwood  Meeting 

The  impact  of  recognizing  the  complexity  of  our 
world  and  the  question  of  survival  of  civilization 
faced  us  with  an  ocean  of  darkness  at  this  Midwinter 
Fellowship.  During  our  concluding  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship we  heard  ministry  to  guide  us.  We  can  look  at 
the  world  as  a complex  collage  of  mixed  colors,  dis- 
puted boundaries  and  faceless  faces.  We  were  re- 
minded that  when  we  open  ourselves  to  the  Light  of 
God,  pathways  are  illuminated  as  we  unite  in  ser- 
vice beyond  ourselves. 

We  went  into  our  Plenary  for  business  with  these 
words,  “Centering  with  God  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  concern  of  business.”  The  concerns  of  Peace 
and  Social  Order  were  paramount.  Ted  Neff,  Re- 
gional Field  Secretary  for  FCNL,  brought  us  six  le- 
gislative priorities  directed  to  the  97th  Congress 
which  need  the  work  of  Meetings  and  individuals. 
Three  minutes  evolving  from  P&SO  were  approved 
by  SCQM:  1)  The  ending  of  arms  shipments  to  El 
Salvador  and  strengthening  the  arms  BAN  with 
Guatemala;  2)  Opposing  any  move  toward  deploy- 
ment of  the  neutron  bomb  by  the  United  States  or 
any  other  nation;  3)  Maintain  the  effective  programs 
for  human  needs,  United  Nations  agencies,  and  de- 
velopment aid  through  the  World  Bank. 

El  Centro  de  Paz  brings  a direct  person  to  person 
approach  that  can  and  is  erasing  the  artificial  line 
between  North  America  and  Latin  American  cul- 
tures through  sharing  common  values.  There  is  need 
for  a truck  that  can  go  over  impossible  roads  carry- 
ing the  “people  approach”  of  El  Centro  de  Paz. 
Support  from  Meetings  and  individuals  is  needed 
now. 

A letter  will  go  to  all  Meetings  about  the  needs  of 
South  Korea.  An  informal  committee  will  facilitate 
our  efforts  in  helping  the  people , not  a dictator. 


Elizabeth  and  George  Watson  brought  us  experi- 
ences in  their  lives  as  they  travel  in  the  ministry  of 
concerns  from  the  Friends  World  Committee  on  Con- 
sultation. Our  historical  phrase  “pursuit  of  happi- 
ness” faces  us  with  the  meaning  of  happiness,  per- 
sonally, and  for  those  we  see  about  us.  Can  THINGS 
bring  happiness?  Happiness  can  grow  when  we  pro- 
tect, touch  and  salute  one  another.  Protecting  one 
another’s  solitude  touches  and  salutes  that  of  God 
within . 

Nurturing  relationships  has  been  the  theme  for 
Ministry  and  Counsel  during  the  past  year.  During 
Worship-Fellowship  and  in  vocal  ministry  there  was 
a depth  of  searching,  perhaps  epitomized  by  having 
faith  to  believe  there  is  God  in  everyone,  including 
one’s  self,  and  in  seeking  ways  to  express  that  faith. 


Memorial  Minutes 
Elizabeth  Anderson 

Betty  died  on  Tuesday,  March  10,  1981 . She  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  April  of  1914.  She  attended 
Quaker  schools  and  was  married  to  Calvin  Anderson 
on  12/8/51  in  Middletown  Friends  Meeting,  Lang- 
horne,  Pennsylvania.  She  is  survived  by  Cal  and 
their  three  children,  Eric,  Sara,  and  Scot. 

Betty  Anderson  attended  Marin  Meeting  for  many 
years  before  joining  in  1973.  She  has  been  active 
in  the  life  of  the  Meeting  serving  on  religious  educa- 
tion committee  and  as  a member  and,  later,  clerk 
of  ministry  and  oversight  committee.  Recent  ill- 
nesses had  prevented  her  involvement  in  the  past 
year. 


Bainbridge  Bunting 

A memorial  meeting  was  held  in  the  manner  of 
Friends  on  February  22,  1981 , at  Keller  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  for  the  family  and  friends 
of  Bainbridge  Bunting  who  died  on  February  13, 
1981. 

Many  spoke  of  the  great  enthusiasm,  warmth,  and 
joy  with  which  Bain  lived  his  life.  His  fine  scholar- 
ship and  creative  energy  in  teaching  were  witnessed 
to  by  the  university  community.  We  will  remember 
his  zest,  kindness,  courage  and  the  caring  way  in 
which  he  treated  all.  He  truly  walked  “joyfully 
over  the  earth,  answering  that  of  God  in  everyone.” 

A party  was  held  immediately  afterwards  at  the 
family  home  in  keeping  with  Bain’s  request  that  we 
not  mourn,  but  celebrate  life.  (Minute  from  Albu- 
querque Monthly  Meeting.) 
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“In  a few  more  days  the  Trillium  will  be  fully 
opened.  This  is  the  moment  just  before  that 
happens.” 
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Yearly  Meeting  Dates 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
June  11-14,  1981 
Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquii,  NM. 

Registration  materials  available  in 
April  from  registrar,  Betty  Herring, 

2581  Briarwood  Dr.,  Boulder,  CO  80303 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
July  16-19,  1981 
Judson  Baptist  College 
The  Dalles,  OR 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

August  2-8,  1981 
Craig  Hall 
Chico,  CA 


